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Every Wednesday—Fourpence 7th May, 1960 



Busy time for I.T.V. girl 
at the Royal Wedding 

By Peter London 

Thousands of children are going to ask “ Where is Muriel?” 
when their favourite television programme, Smalt Time , comes 
on the home screen on Friday the 6th of May* For Muriel 
Young will be missing for the first time since this Associated- 
Rediffusion series started. 

She will be engaged elsewhere—very much occupied in what 
theatre people often call Big Time—for she is to be one of 
the I.T,V. commentators at the wedding of Princess Margaret. 


^ thrilled but slightly nervous 
Muriel Young told me that 
the wedding commentary at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace and Clarence 
House is the first thing of its kind 
she has ever done on TV. “Other¬ 
wise I suppose 1 can say that there 
isn't anything 1 haven 7 done in TV 
these past few years.” she said. 

There are some weeks when she 
is on the screen, in one capacity 
or another, every day. We .went 
over the list of roles she has 
taken: actress in plays ; introducer 
of programmes: a silent appear¬ 
ance as a British Beauty in a 
B.B.C. Quite Contrary programme: 
the Fairy Queen in a Christmas 
show; interviewer; announcer. She 



has appeared in a science series 
and in advertising magazines. 

Later this Summer she will add 
another role when she appears on 
the panel of the famous radio pro¬ 
gramme Twenty Questions, in its 
new television form on I.T.V. 

For the past few weeks Muriel 
has been very busy indeed, for as 
well as her normal work she has 
been engaged on research for the 
Royal wedding. That means read¬ 
ing everything she can find about 
the wedding, the Royal Family, 
the buildings, the history of pre¬ 


vious Royal weddings and corona¬ 
tions, the clothes and uniforms, 
the routes of the procession, and 
so on. 

Most of it may not be used. But 
a commentator must be prepared 
for every emergency. Should there 
be a breakdown anywhere along 
the route or at any Outside Broad¬ 
cast point, Muriel must be ready 
for the I.T.V. cameras to switch to 
her and stay on her while she 
talks to cover the gap! 

“I enjoyed the reading and re¬ 
search;” Muriel told me at TV 
House, in London, where she has 
a desk in the announcers' room. 
“You see, after I left school I 
started to train as a librarian, and 
although l gave it up to study art, 
it was nice to be back in the 
library atmosphere. The only 
trouble was I went on reading and 
reading and got so interested that 
the hours flew by and I had a 
scramble to reach the Wembley 
studios for Small Time.' 1 

Up at dawn 

On the day of the Royal wed¬ 
ding, Muriel expects to be up at 
dawn, but she will not have far 
to go to Clarence House, where 
she will make her commentary. 
She will just walk from the roof¬ 
top flat on the edge of the Covent 
Garden Market, where she lives 
with her husband, Cyril Coke, the 
A.-R. play director. But on the 
Saturday they both hope to go off 
to their thatched cottage near 
Andover, with its meadow and 
stream, for a very well-earned rest. 

Muriel tries to carry the country 
to London by having a small 
garden on the roof of their flat. 
“I grow all the salad things in it” 
she told me. “ What I'd really like 
is a sort of little lawn of chives, 
only maybe the scent might be 
too strong for the neighbours. But 
I do very well with pots and 
boxes.” 

Continued on page 2 


HAPPY PAIR— HAPPY PICTURE 



Friday’s Bride and Bridegroom, 
Princess Margaret and Mr, Antony 
Armstrong* Jones, in smiling 
mood with a friend at Royal 
Lodge, Windsor* AH the 
world will wish them happiness. 

See also page 7* 


SPUTNIKS ON THE 
BLACKBOARD 

Boys and girls at some second¬ 
ary schools can look out for 
sputniks and rockets on the black¬ 
board this term. 

During the Easter holidays 
teachers attended a space explora¬ 
tion course arranged by- the 
Ministry of Education. Mostly 
maths, and science teachers, they 
learned from leading experts how 
space vehicles are designed, navi¬ 
gated, and tracked. 

They saw the nose-cone of a 
Skylark rocket and models which 
could be home-made to help in 
demonstrating the results of space 
research. 

The purpose of the course was 
to keep teachers up to date in the 
subject, and also to help them to 
use it in teaching mathematics, 
science, and geography.. 


African girls help science 


For the past year girls at a 
secondary school in Tanganyika 
have been helping to discover 
scientifically how much energy 
African women use during their 
daily work, and so how much 
nourishment they need. 

With small white boxes fitted 
with a football bladder strapped 
to their backs, and a mouthpiece 
strapped to their faces, the girls 
spend part of the day carrying 
jars of water on their heads, 
pounding groundnuts, or digging 
in the fields. As they work, the 
girls breathe in through the 
mouthpiece into the small white 
box called a respirometer, which 
records the volume of air breathed 
out. The rubber bladder collects a 
percentage of each breath for 
analysis. 

Sixteen girls have been taking 
part in this experiment for the 
East African Institute for Medical 
Research. One of them. Shija, 
works for 20 minutes with a heavy 


hoe. Another, Bupe, carries a 
42 lb. can of water on her head 
from the shore of Lake Victoria 
to the school and enjoys the walk. 
The local inhabitants no longer 
take any notice of the masked 
girls. 

Another student, Paula, uses a 
heavy four-feet piece of wood to 
crush groundnuts or maize in a 
deep vessel cut from a tree trunk. 
This is the way all African women 
prepare nuts or grain for eating. 
She can crush more than one pound 
of grain or nuts in 15 minutes. 

After they have completed their 
task, the girls take their respir¬ 
ometers to a laboratory for check¬ 
ing. The air is emptied from the 
football bladders into glass tubes 
and the mixture of oxygen, 
carbon dioxide, and nitrogen is 
analysed. By measuring the 
quantity of oxygen, scientists can 
tell how much energy has been 
used by the girls in their work. 


(?) Fleetway Publications, Ltd*, 1955 
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COMMONWEALTH 
FAMILY TALKS 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

This week eleven Commonwealth Prime Ministers are 
meeting round the conference table in London , beginning 
what many experts consider are likely to be their most 
important discussions since the war. Ten countries were 
represented at the last conference, in June 1957 , the newcomer 
this year being Malaya , which achieved independence two 
months later . , 


This Commonwealth Conference 
is the tenth since May, 1944. 
Similar gatherings before the war 
were.called Imperial conferences, 
the first having been held as long 
ago as 1887. 

During that period of 60 years 
the Indian Empire—now split up 
into India and Pakistan—was 
developing. Through the exertions 
of the great Conservative Prime 
Minister, Disraeli, afterwards Earl 
of Beaconsfield, Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India 
at Delhi on 1st January, 1877, In 
the years between 1867 and 1910 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa in turn became 
fully self-governing Dominions. 

Today the old Dominions, all of 
them monarchies owing allegiance 
to the Queen, have been joined by 
five other countries which won 
independence between 1947 and 
1958—India and Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Ghana, and Malaya. 

Starting-point 

The principles of self-govern¬ 
ment which led to the political 
independence of Commonwealth 
members were first laid down by 
the Earl of Durham in a famous 
report of 1839 dealing with the 
causes of discontent in the 
Canadian colonies. His ideas on 
"home rule ” for colonies provided 
a starting-point for the changing 
of the Empire into the Common¬ 
wealth. It was a conflict of ideas 
as to the right pace of this process 
which afterwards caused trouble 
for Britain, especially in the years 
before India split into two parts. 

In 1960 the pace is increasing. 
Our largest colony in West Africa, 
Nigeria, will become independent 


next October, followed by Sierra 
Leone. In East Africa, Kenya and 
Tanganyika are on the way to 
complete freedom; and in Central 
Africa the constitution of the 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation 
is to be reviewed within the next 
twelve months to see whether this 
State, now partly a protectorate, 
and partly a self-governing 
dominion, should become a fully 
independent Commonwealth mem¬ 
ber. 

Sir Roy Welensky, the Prime 
Minister of this Federation, will 
join the "top ten” at the London 
conference. One of the chief 
debating points will be: How is 
this expanding association of sover¬ 
eign States to be organised? 

Need for unity 

The dividing of Africa into 
small independent States poses 
certain problems, but Ghana’s 
leader. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, is 
one of those who believe these 
States must and will unite to join 
the Commonwealth as federations. 
That is what happened in Canada. 

Overshadowing the conference is 
the.tragedy of South Africa, the 
last of the older "white" 
dominions to become independent 
—in 1910. The South African 
Government’s policy of Apartheid 
is likely to strain Commonwealth 
unity, and there will no doubt be 
serious discussion of it at the 
conference. 

Another problem is Communist 
China’s claim, strongly resisted by 
India, to frontier lands in the 
Himalaya region. Premier Nehru 
of India and China’s Premier Chou 
en-Lai recently discussed this 

Continued at foot of next column 



This Month 
of May 

]\£erry indeed was the First of 
May in olden times, with its 
Maypole dancing and singing 
games like Nuts In May and 
Merry* Ma-Tansie. 

Most of our May Day customs 
go back to very early times; they 
were, and still are, a natural ex¬ 
pression of Farewell Winter and 
Hail, Summer. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, every 
child would have known how to 
make a cowslip bell on the 1st of 
May. In some places, those who 
had risen early -went round the 
people’s houses singing what was 
called the Mayer’s Song, thought 
to date back to Anglo-Saxon 
times. 

Here is the last of seven verses: 
The moon shines bright, and the 
stars give a light, 

A little before it is day. 

So God bless you all, both great 
and small , 

And send you a joyful May . 

And as they sang the singers would 
leave a branch of hawthorn at the 
door of each house. 

May is pre-eminently the month 
of flowers. As the old rhyme tells 
us: 

Maf-ch winds and April showers 

Bring forth May flowers . 

Weather gloom 

But the old rhyme may also give 
warning about the weather, mostly 
on the gloomy side. We all know 
the advice: 

Ne'er cast a clout. 

Till May is out 

and there are still arguments as to 
whether it refers to the month or 
the flower called May, that is, the 
hawthorn flower. The month 
seems the more likely, for there are 
other dire warnings about the 
chilliness to be expected in Britain 
during this month. 

He who bathes in May 

Will soon be clad in clay . 
predicts one of these old rhymes. 

But we have to be on our guard 
against hot weather in this month 
no less than cold, if we are to heed 
the weather prophets of old: 

A hot May makes a fat Church¬ 
yard. 

proclaimed one of this gloomy 
tribe. 

It would seem that blow hot, 
blow cold, the Merry Month of 
May is one full of hazards un¬ 
suspected by most of us. E. S.J.’ 

situation in New Delhi but have 
yet to reach an agreement. 

But overriding all such questions 
is the rift between East and West. 
The conference will end only a few 
days before Mr. Macmillan flies 
to Paris for the "Summit” meet¬ 
ing with President Eisenhower, 
President de Gaulle, and Mr. 
Krushchev. 

What happens in Paris will affect 
the Commonwealth's future even 
more than the isolated but tragic 
happenings in South Africa, for it 
will be concerned with reducing 
causes of friction between East and 
West. It is important that Mr. 
Macmillan should have the sup¬ 
port of a united Commonwealth in 
his mission as peacemaker between 
the Allied and Communist blocs. 


Tht Children's Newspcper, 7th May, I960 . 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


A robin has hatched five eggs on 
a wardrobe in a house at Lower 
Kingswocd, Surrey. 

Some 8,700 children in the U.S. 
Forces’ schools in Britain are to 
have a holiday on Princess Mar¬ 
garet’s wedding day.. 

The World .Conference of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts is to' be 
held from 9th to 20th May at 
Kifissia, Greece. The World Chief 
Guide, Lady Baden Powell, is to 
attend, and 38 countries will be 
represented. 

Two ospreys have returned to 
nest at Boat o’Garten, Inverness- 
shire, for the third year running. 
Their nest is being guarded by 
bird-lovers. 

NEW NAME ON THE MAP 

The new city of Brasilia has now 
officially become Brazil’s capital in 
place of Rio de Janeiro. 

The proposal for a World Safety 
Year has been put to the Director- 
General of the United Nations 
by the Pedestrians’ Association for 
Road Safety. 

More than a million tons of soil 
is being given away by Norfolk 
sugar-beet factories. The soil, 
brought with crops to the fac¬ 
tories, has accumulated over the 
years. 

Norwich is to have a university 
for 1,000 students at a cost of 
£3,000,000. 

It’s great to 
be Young 

Continued from page 1 

As well as her training as a 
librarian, Muriel also spent a year 
studying art at Watford Technical 
College. Then came the chance of 
a job in the Henley Repertory 
Theatre—and off she went. She 
also played in repertory theatres 
at Chatham and Dovercourt. 

Painting and drawing then 
became her hobby and later a 
profitable sideline, for she sold 
designs to glass and fabric makers 
and did water colours of country 
houses for their owners. 

When she began to tell stories in 
Small Time she suggested that she 
should illustrate them, too. And 
thus arose the series of Joan, 
Jeremy, and Angelica, which was 
followed by Percy the little pink 
pepper-pot. A few weeks ago she 
created a new series on Tabitha 
the Cat, Pretty Paws the Kitten, 
and Big Feet the Puppy Dog. 
Muriel draws an average of ten 
pictures a week for the screen. 

With work-in the studios in Lon¬ 
don and Manchester (Muriel also 
does an interview series for the 
Granada TV Northern Company), 
her flat, her cottage, and her 
gardens, you can imagine that 
spare time is scarce for the Small 
Time girl. But she enjoys every 
minute of her life, except that she 
never gets time to buy clothes. 

"I try to grab one morning off 
and indulge in one big orgy of 
shopping,” she told me, "and, if 
possible, all in the same store.” 


A world climbing record is 
claimed by three Lancashire men 
who recently scaled eleven of Ire¬ 
land’s highest* mountains in less 
than 24 hours. They went by car 
from’the base of one mountain to 
the next. 


Frames for Guardsmen 



This cane basket worker, at 
a workshop in the heart of 
London's West End, is 
making frames for Guards¬ 
men's bearskins. 

THEY SAY... 

headmaster used to be known 
as the man with the big stick. 
Now he is more often the man 
with the short staff. 

Mr. W. S . Exworthy , President of 
the National Union of Teachers 

Can YOU Tell 
The Breed 
Of a Dog? 

—here’s a way in which you 
can help to save them 
from the suffering caused by ill 
health. 

We are a charity engaged 
in the study of canine disease, 
and to every child who 
contributes 2s. to our working 
funds will will send, post 
free, a set of 20 coloured seals— 
each portraying one of 
the most popular breeds of 
dogs—together with a 
special ‘^Collector’s Card” in 
which a space is reserved for 
the breed of dog named 
underneath. Can you identify 
which is which ? See if any 
of your friends can spot any 
mistakes. 


Please send your contributions 
(postal orders only) to 

THE ANIMAL 
HEALTH TRUST 

14 ASHLEr PLACE, LONDON, S.W.l 
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DONKEY DICK IS BUSY AGAIN 



Known as “Donkey Dick*' to 
thousands of children on holiday 
at Margate, Mr. Richard Brown 
has started his 60th season of 
giving rides on the sands. It is a 
business that has been in his 
family for nearly ISO years; his 
great-great-grandfather started it in 
1814. 

Nowadays the donkeys w'ork an 
eight-hour day. with an hour's 
break. The Brown family- 
brothers, sons, nephews and 
grandsons—look after 50 donkeys 
by themselves, apart from an 
assistant “boy"' who started work 


Books by boat 

The world s first “bookboat” is 
now plying among the islands off 
Norway’s West Coast, bringing 
books to the fishermen-farmers 
who live on them. The venture 
has been jointly sponsored by the 
Bergen City Council, Bergen 
Public Library, the State, and the 
Province of Hordaland, 

The S.S. Abdullah , as the book- 
boat is called, leaves Bergen regu¬ 
larly with a cargo of about 5,000 
volumes and makes calls at 149 
places in the Province of Horda¬ 
land. Besides regular library ser¬ 
vices, the bookboat also handles 
special requests for books from the 
Bergen University Library. 

The children of the islands are 
the most regular readers. Some of 
them want school text books, but 
the biggest demand is for the 
“Biggies“ series. 


with the family 35 years ago, 

One donkey. Camera, used to 
steal packets of chocolate biscuits 
from a beach stall. But despite 
odd tricks, Mr. Brown finds these 
animals easier to handle than 
ponies, mainly because they are 
more docile. 

The donkeys are bought wild 
from Ireland for about £25 each 
and are broken in by being driven 
for a few days between ex¬ 
perienced animals. They work 
until they are about 14, then go to 
a local Animal Welfare home to 
end their days. 


Shoulders to the wheel 



At Tudeley, Kent, wheel- 
making Is still carried on by 
a local craftsman, Hr. Ellis. 
He can make this wheel in a 
week. But it takes two of his 
grandsons to move it. 


Fanfare for 
Carnegie 

New' York's Carnegie Hall, 
where the world's greatest 
musicians have appeared for over 
half a century, has been saved 
from demolition. 

The glad news was announced by 
Leopold Stokowski during a child¬ 
ren’s concert he was conducting. 
After the storm of clapping was 
over Stokowski made the orchestra 
play a fanfare in celebration. 

A citizens* committee had 
worked to save “Carnegie,” as it 
is affectionately known. Their 
efforts were crowned with success 
when the Governor of New York 
signed a bill handing the concert 
hall over to a non-profit corpora¬ 
tion to be preserved for all time. 

It was built in 1891 by the 
philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie. 

LOST LETTER 
FOUND 

A Hebrew letter, no less than 
2.500 years old, has been dis¬ 
covered near Askalon, in Israel. 

It is written in ink on clay 
tablets six inches long and about 
three inches wide, and in it a 
peasant complains that, while he 
was harvesting, his cloak was 
taken in payment of a debt. 

The opening words are: “Hear, 
my Lord and Prince, the words of 
thy servant . . 

His letter was addressed to the 
local governor under Josiah, king 
of Judah. 


This one-man autogiro 
has been built for about 
£12 by Barry Prescott of 
Slough. Having no 
engine, it is designed to 
rise from the ground 
while tethered, if the 
wind is strong enough ; 
when towed behind a 
car, it will sail into the 
air like a kite. 


CAP KEPT BOAT 
AFLOAT 

A man's cap blown into the 
fish harbour at Wick, Caithness, 
kept a boat from sinking recently. 

The fishing boat LeUUa hit the 
harbour wall as she raced in to 
escape a gale and was holed below 
the waterline. . As water poured 
into the hull the cap was sucked 
into the hole and kept the flow in 
check long enough for the fire 
brigade to arrive and pump, the 
water out. 



THE FASTEST CARS IN THE WORLD! 

4 exciting models for you to collect 


l A RECtifoD^EAKINiB SPEED CARS FREE 1 


Look at the small pictures. Those three cars are the 
famous Malcolm Campbell cars. Each was revolu¬ 
tionary in engine performance and design, and a 
famous record-breaker in its day. Now look at the 
big picture ... 


THAT’S THE TURBO-ENGINED SPEEDSTER 
V V OF-THE FUTURE " . ~ 


The stupendous new car which Donald Campbell 
(son of Sir Malcolm Campbell) plans to take to the 
U.S.A. this August, in a daring bid to smash the 
present world land speed record of 394.2 m.p.h. This 
could be the first car to beat 400 m.pJu And you can 
get a perfect model of it FREE, 

FREE WITH KELLOGG’S 
SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 



Four perfect 2-inch models in tough plastic of 


these fabulous Campbell record-breaking cars. One 
in every special packet, so look for the “Fastest 
Cars’’ flash. 

THE 1925 V12 SUNBEAM ... . 
150.85 m.p.h. 

252.09 m.o.h. 

ROLLS ROYCE-C^^BEUL^ 
'‘BLUEBIRD” ... 301.13 m.p.h, 

Sugar I 

FROSTED S§Mg| 
FlAKESifl^ ! 

pfe?i 

Here’s a wonderful collection for speed fans 


" 

FREE ONLY WITH SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 

rydMjg5g 1 
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Waiting for the 
rocket to go up 



Michael Craze, Sylvia Davies, and Michael Hammond, who play 
the parts of the children of a rocket scientist in Target Luna. 


Target Luna, the space travel 
serial in I.T.V. on Sunday 
afternoons, is now reaching a 
critical stage, Will the moon 
rocket take off successfully? And 
if so, will it be brought back 
safely to Earth? 

The space machine was specially 
made to the blue prints of David 
Gillespie, of A.B.C. Television’s 
Design Staff. Having been present 
at rehearsal, I can tell you the 
young actors taking the parts of 
Space Professor Wedgwood’s 
children were just as fascinated 

Hide and Seek in 
Sweden 

JTour boys who refuse to play 
with a girl look rather foolish 
by the end of Hide and Seek , a 
Swedish film in B.B.C. Junior TV 
on Saturday. 

The setting is an island where 
three brothers, their sister, and a 
boy cousin start out to enjoy them¬ 
selves in the woods. After a time 
the sister is left on her own and 
feels rather hurt about it. In the 
meantime the boys get into mis¬ 
chief, and in the end they are very 
glad when the girl is able to get 
them out of it. 

The English commentary is by 
Frank Duncan. 


by the model as viewers must be. 

Michael Hammond (13), who 
plays the inquisitive Jimmy, told 
me he loves science fiction. 44 1 
think Target Luna is super,” he 
said, “It’s the most exciting TV 
play Tve been in.” Ready to 
agree with him were his 44 brother ” 
Geoffrey (Michael Craze) and 
“sister” Valerie (Sylvia Davies). 

They had a fine time probing 
around the rocket station’s control 
room, with its mass of computers, 
switch panels and flashing lights, 
also designed by David Gillespie. 

THEY PRODUCE 
A FAT SOUND 
FOR WHAM!! 

Jack Good, who produces 
WHAM I.T.V.’$ new rock 
’n* roll, show for teenagers at 
6 p.m. on Saturdays, wanted a 
band to give what he called “a 
nice fat noise.” 

He got it, and this is how the 
band is made up:— four trumpets, 
two trombones, a tuba, four 
saxophones, three guitars, bass 
guitar, double-bass, piano, and 
two sets of drums including a 
brass-band-type bass drum. 

“This,” says Jack Good, “makes 
the fattest and roundest sound 
ever to come to the TV screens,” 


On a job of danger with 
the Firemen 


JTi re-fighting, one of the most 
thrilling episodes in B.B.C. 
Television’s Living With Danger 
series two years ago, is being re¬ 
peated in Junior TV next Monday. 

The film has as narrator Fire¬ 
man Frank Johnson, of the 
Leytonstone (Essex) Fire Brigade. 
Wc see how he and his colleagues 
of “Blue Watch” have to muster 
all their skill, courage, and 
strength in a typical emergency. 

Producei Maurice Harvey said 
he found the men an almost per- 


fectly-balanqed cast of natural 
actors. They entered into the 
spirit of the film with great en¬ 
thusiasm and good humour. 

Some of the most exciting shots 
were taken by cameraman Peter 
Hamilton on top of 100-foot 
turntable ladders and swinging out 
in a rope sling on the side of a 
fire engine tearing through traffic 
at high speed. He was nearly 
smoked cut when a factory was 
“set on fire.” * 


A HELICOPTER 
UNDER THE 
SEA 

Whoever heard of an under- 

. . water, helicopter? Nobody, 
.until this bright idea struck Aiick 
Hayes, author of the Derringer 
family adventures in B.B.C. Child¬ 
ren’s Hour. So The Underwater 
Hclicopier makes its debut, as a 
two-part thriller-play beginning in 
Children’s Hour on Friday. 

With the sub-title A Derringer 
in Reverse, the story will tell of 
a 14-year-old North Country .girl 
who comes from a family of 
scientists and is therefore lucky 
enough to be taken on an under- 
. water salvage expedition to one of 
the great deeps of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The object is to * recover a 
valuable atom cargo believed to 
have been lost at this spot. The 

PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 

expedition is equipped with a 
bathyscaphe. 

Another Children’s Hour serial 
beginning on Friday (6th May) 
and running to six parts, is The 
Story of Dr . Doolittle , by the 
famous author Hugh Lofting. Dr. 
Doolittle is a village medico who 
makes friends with all the children 
and animals in the district. In 
time he begins to understand 
animals’ language and is able to 
listen to complaints from them 
which they have never been able 
to tell anyone before. 

There are more apimals in an¬ 
other ten-instalment series begin¬ 
ning the same day—readings by 
David Lloyd James of Rene 
Guillot’s book Samma. This is 
'about animals in Africa, especially 
elephants. 

MR. PASTRY 
TROUBLE 

J^ook out for “Mr. Pastry” in a 
new type of show, when 
Richard Hearne returns to B.B.C. 
Junior TV on Saturday, 14th May. 
I hear that Leave It To Pastry will 
feature him in a four-episode series 
with a definite story instead of the 
familiar knock-about act. 

Mr. Pastry lives in a village 
where he is everybody’s favourite. 
The boys and girls adore him, but 
that does. not prevent him from 
running into all sorts of scrapes. 
In the first episode, for instance, 
he is left in charge of the local 
cafe. By an oversight he ices a 
cake with gunpowder. When the 
candles burn down you can guess 
what happens. 


Man with a name that 
is hard to live up to 


Watching the current Biggies 
adventure on Granada, you 
will have noticed a bearded type 
with an injured eye, skulking 
around, always looking for trouble 
and usually getting it. He -is‘ 
played by Gayelord Cavallaro. 

“The trouble with a name like 
mine” said Gayelord, “is that it 
takes some living up to. It seems 
to suggest the dashing modern 
hero—a sort of up-to-date 
Cheyenne-and I’m not that type 
at all. I’m just an average sort 
of fellow, of average height and 
build, with no particular 4 dash * 
about me.” 

Gayelord is, in fact, being a bit 
too modest. Besides being an all¬ 
round athlete; he is an expert 
fencer, which helps him in the 
sort of fights he has in BiggleJ. 

Of American-Italian parentage, 
he was born in New York and 
began a career as a mechanical 
engineer. During the war he came 



Gayelord Cavallaro 

to Britain as a G.I. and decided to 
stay after studying acting in Rome 
and Paris. 

“Now I play so many different 
types that my best friends often 
don’t recognise me,” says Gayelord 
Cavallaro. 


Juke Box Jury goes 
to school 

Juke Box Jury in B.B.C. Tele- 


J vision goes to school on Satur¬ 
day. The cameras will be set up 
in the American Dependent High 
School at the American Base at 
Bushey Park, Middlesex. The jury 
will consist of American teenagers 
aged from 17 to 19. 

The school’s headmaster selec¬ 
ted' about 20 pupils as candidates. 
They met Russell Turner and 
Johnny Stewart of the B.B.C., who 
picked the four we shall see on 


Saturday. They are Nancy 
Pederson, Karen Post, Doug Levy, 
and Ed Robertson, all of whom 
have lived in Britain for several 
years. 

The audience will consist of 
their fellow-pupils at the school, * 
which is known locally as Central 
High. As usual, David Jacobs will 
be in the chair. 

“We are hoping that later we 
may visit a British school and do 
a similar programme,” said 
Johnny Stewart, 


C>1W YOU THINK OF 
A CARTOON IDEA 


7 augh Line , B.B.C. television’s 
new panel game about which 
I gave you first news a fortnight 
ago, makes its debut this Wednes¬ 
day evening. Not only does it 
look like being very funny, but 
it gives viewers of all ages a 

IS STILL IN 



chance of taking part in person. 
The way to get in is to think up 
an amusing idea for a cartoon. A 
group of actors mime the situation, 
and the panel are asked to shift 
them around to produce a new 
joke. 

Anyone who has a funny idea is 
invited to send his work to the 
producer, Ned Sherrin. “Not more 
than three characters should 
appear in the picture,” he says. 
“A first-class drawing is not 
necessary. It is the idea that 
counts. . The authors of cartoons 
we select may be invited to appear 
in the programme.” 

Michael Wynne-Willson, the 
chairman, was recently a Whafs 
My Line ? challenger. Occupa¬ 
tion: disc jockey. 

. He had just returned to his 
native Britain after nearly twelve 
years in America. During the war 
he was an R.A.F. Squadron- 
Leader flying night fighters. * 

When he went to live in the 
United States with his American 
wife in 4948, he tried all sorts of 
jobs, including selling marmalade 
made by his wife. Later he hadj 
a radio studio built into his home, 
at Salem, Massachusetts, and ran 
a daily record programme. 
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Sea Scout Riley and 
his Academy picture 


Young Paul Riley of Richmond, 
Surrey, woke up to find himself 
famous not long ago* His painting 
of some attractive old houses near 
his home had been accepted for 
the Royal Academy’s Summer ex* 
hibition. This has placed him 
among the youngest artists ever to 
have their work accepted by the 
Royal Academy, for he is only 
15. 

This is his second recent success. 
A fortnight previously his entry 
was first among 12,000 in a child* 
ren’s painting competition, and 
won him a ten-day trip to Russia 
in August. 

Paul goes to Raynes Park 
County Grammar School, and owes 
much to his father who is art 
master there, and has also exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. Mrs. 
Riley, too, is an artist. . 

A Sea Scout and a rugby foot¬ 
ball enthusiast, Paul said that he 
sent his picture to the Academy 
“to get used to disappointments!” 

Paul has paid for his easel and 
other painting gear out of the 
money he has 'won in art com¬ 
petitions. 




DIGGING 
UP THE 
VILLAGE 

Fifty young enthusiasts have 
begun searching for traces of a 
fortified village on the outskirts 
of Solihull, Warwickshire. 

They belong to the youth section 
of Birmingham Archaeological 
Society and have chosen this Iron 
Age site for their first dig. All 
that was left of the place, on the 
surface, was a large mound, of 
about eleven acres surrounded by 
a defensive earth bank and a ditch. 
Part of the site is sown with wheat. 


RESCUING THE 
LIFE-SAVERS 

Australians who went to see a 
life-saving carnival at Cape Pat¬ 
terson, Victoria, found it had to 
be abandoned because of rough 
seas. But some of the disappointed 
\mes who lingered saw the real 
thing. 

Eight of the sturdy life-savers 
decided to go for a swim after the 
show had been called off. A 
strong current carried them out to 
sea, and they were soon in diffi¬ 
culties. The rest of the team 
plunged in to save them, facing 
breakers up to 15 feet high, and 
carried life-lines out to their col¬ 
leagues. This unrehearsed rescue, 
which lasted half an hour, was 
more impressive than any carnival. 

WHERE TO CAMP 

A very useful guide for anyone 
planning a holiday under canvas 
is a new booklet called Camping 
Sites in Britain (Cade and Com¬ 
pany Publications, 3s.). It gives 
details of hundreds of proper 
camping places which can be 
rented in Britain and Ireland. 


Children’s Royal 
Academy 

Popularly known as the Chil¬ 
dren’s Royal Academy, the Royal 
Drawing Society’s Exhibition of 
children’s pictures opens in Guild¬ 
hall Art Gallery, London, on 
Tuesday next week. 

The Exhibition, which is free, 
will show some 200 paintings by 
young people aged from three to 
seventeen, and will remain open 
until Saturday, 21st May. 


All that is known so far is that 
the original inhabitants lived there 
for about three centuries before 
the Roman conquest of Britain and 
that they were shepherds. But 
with pick, spade, and trowel, the 
workers at Berry Mound, as it is 
called, hope to reconstruct some¬ 
thing of the lives of those shep¬ 
herds of long ago and find out 
what happened to them. 

The operation is under the 
leadership of David Whitehouse, 
president of the youth section. 
Membership of the section is open 
to those between 14 and 25. 


The little 
dog 

laughed... 

This most unusual 
sign is over a child¬ 
ren’s holiday hostel 
near the lovely 
Derbyshire village of 
Rowarth. 
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GIANT MODEL LINER 


AT GLASGOW 


An arresting sight for the people 
of Glasgow next week will be the 
giant model of Holland’s liner, S.S. 
Rotterdam, which is to be mounted 
on scaffolding eight feet high in 
front of the Kelvin Hall. 

The occasion is the Dutch Week, 
being held in the city from 9th to 
14th May. The model is the 
biggest of its kind in the world. 
Forty feet long and ten feet high, 
it has 900 portholes in the hull, 
800 windows in the superstructure, 
and 250 feet of wire in the rigging. 
Twenty fluorescent tubes and 90 
electric lamps will be used to illu¬ 
minate it. 

Shipped to Grangemouth, it will 
travel by road to the outskirts of 
Glasgow, where a Scots pipe band 
will escort it into the city. 


This gigantic model will cer¬ 
tainly be the highlight of the first 
major Dutch Week to be staged 
in Britain. But tulips will be in 
evidence, too. 15,000 bulbs having 
been planted in St. George’s Square 
in time to bloom for the occasion. 
Twelve Flower Girls of Haarlem, 
who in special costumes will give 
away flowers from their baskets to 
people in the streets, and visit 
hospitals. 

There is to be an exhibition of 
Dutch food in Kelvin Hall, and a 
gala performance by a famous 
Dutch orchestra in St. Andrew's 
Hall. Dutch masterpieces will be 
on view in the Glasgow Art 
Gallery. 

Prizes in an essay competition 
for children will include holidays 
in Holland. 


Everyone knows that youth 
hostelling is wonderful fun— 
and that it’s cheap, too. But 
not everyone knows how to join 
the Y.H.A. and set about 
planning an exciting outdoor 
holiday. So now we’ve made it 
easy for you—a large straight¬ 
forward coupon. Just fill it in, 
post it to us, and we’Ji send you 
an attractive free booklet and an 
enrolment form—every thing you 
and your parents want to know 
about the Y.H.A. Spring’s on its 
way—take your first step on the 
Adventure Trail now—post this 
coupon today ! 


|/Til in -— 

J TO YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION (CN/605), 

| TREVELYAN HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 

I 

j Phase send me free booklet “ Going Places ? ” and an enrolment form . 

J NAME.. 

I 

| ADDRESS... 

I I 

I. I 

I 

j- find out! 

i 



zfwao&sti' 

TheFUGHT LIEUTENANT; 

SenumtfEWj 

WATERPROOFED, 

&OZ. fr j 
DUCK Ul 

se.nt ron Re¬ 
balance 18 fort¬ 
nightly pay¬ 
ments 7/1 plus cart\ 

Waterproofed 1960. Tents of 
8 oz. WHITE duck. Galeproof. 

Brand new, surplus to export order. DON’T 
CONFUSE with Tents made from drab mat¬ 
erial never meant for tentage. This Is real 
thing, withstands anything, even in our 
climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. X 6 ft., 
3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.6 carr. 6/-, complete, 
ready to erect, in cl. valise. 'WillesdeiV 
Green 43/- extra. Kidge pole 1/ C. Flysheet 
39/6. Rubberised Groundsheet 19/6. These 
essentials sent on approval. Refund g’teed. 




Slip into It—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets. It Is everything in one 
Including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11. post, etc., 2/C. even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hard wearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted, tinder half price for a It mite d 
period only. Refund guaranteed. LISTS. 


(J)EADQUAHTErL 0 IHERAI SUPPLIES LTD. 


(Dept. CN/90), 196-200 Coldharbour Lone. 
Loughboro* June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 


I 
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WHEN ALL ROADS LEAD 

TO WEMBLEY 



The two captains, Ronnie Clayton of Blackburn (left) and Bill Slater of the Wolves have their 

eyes on the F.A. Cup 


For the past few weeks the attention of soccer fans has been 
focused on the dramatic fight for the League Championship 
and the prospect of Wolverhampton Wanderers becoming the 
first team to win the League and the F.A . Cup in the same 
season since Aston Villa did so in 1897 . Now the league pro¬ 
gramme has finished and the attention swings to soccer's great 
day—the F.A . Cup Final. On Saturday Wolverhampton 
Wanderers meet Blackburn Rovers at Wembley. 


S aturday's Cup Final brings to 
^ a climax one of the most 
thrilling end-of-seasoii periods in 
our soccer history. It was nearly 
six weeks ago that Wolves made 
certain of a place at Wembley, but 
there could be no relaxing, for 
they meant to have the League 
Championship, too—for the third 
successive year. The issue was in 
doubt until the very last games 
of the season/ 

It has been an arduous period 
for Wolves, for apart from Cup 
matches and the race for the 
championship, they were also 
engaged in the European Cup. U 
has been suggested that the strain 
of such an intensive programme 
may have taken too much out of 
them. But they maintain a 
tremendously tough training 
schedule at Molineux, and there 
are no fitter players in the game. 

..Sudden switches 

Their fitness is reflected in their 
style of play. Not for Wolves the 
tip-tap, close-passing game which 
moves the ball slowly to the 

opponent's goal area; their 

powerful, hard-tackling defence 
and speedy snap-shooting forwards 
favour the long pass and the 

sudden switch from defence to 
attack. 

Much of the Wolves' success 

is due to their all-international 
half-back line. At the beginning 
of the season centre-half Billy 
Wright hung up his boots after 
winning 105 caps, but after several 
experiments his place in the team 
(and, for a time, in the England 
team) was very successfully filled 
by Bill Slater, recently chosen as 
Footballer of the Year; 


On one side of Slater is the 
dour, determined Ron Flowers, 
whose blond hair will always be 
seen in the thick of play. On the 
other flank is the dynamic Eddie 
Clamp; fierce-tackling and ever 
urging his forwards on by his own 
impetus and thruist. 

The schemer of the side is 
Peter Broadbent, who was called 
into the England team against 

Scotland recently when Johnny 

Haynes was unfit.' His shrewd 
passes contribute greatly to the 
success of the two wingers, 

Norman Deeley, ever ready to 

move into the centre in search 
of goals, and 19-year-old Gerry 
Mannion. , 


Mannion came into the side 
only two months ago and has 



Kevin Howiey of Middles¬ 
brough is one of the youngest 
referees ever to take charge 
of a Cup Final. He is 35, and 
has been a Football League 
official for only six seasons. 


played in only one Cup-tie—the 
Semi-Final—but Manager Stan 
Cullis may well decide that his 
inexperience in such a nerve- 
racking atmosphere as exists at 
Wembley in the Cup Final is more 
than compensated for by his speed 
and shooting. 

The Blackburn forward line, on 
the other hand, is a nimble inter¬ 
changing unit, always capable of 
producing attractive football, 
always probing and penetrating. 

Switched from the right-wing to 
inside-left, the will-o’-the-wisp 
Brian Douglas has regained the 
form which earned him inter¬ 
national caps, and he blends per¬ 
fectly with Dobing and Dougan 
to make a quick-thinking trio. 

Master of his trade 

Behind them is right-half Ronnie 
Clayton, Blackburn and England 
skipper and master of his trade. 
Whether covering, tackling, or 
pushing neat passes to his' for¬ 
wards, Clayton does his work with 
an air of quiet authority. There 
is nothing flamboyant about his 
play, but Blackburn—and Eng¬ 
land—-would be a poorer side 
without him. 

Saturday’s game will see a con¬ 
trast of styles but both teams are 
worthy finalists and the' 100,000 
spectators plus the millions of 
televiewers should see a great 
match. 

For both sides this will be their 
eighth appearance in the Final, 
Wolves having won three times 
and Blackburn six. A win for 
Blackburn on Saturday x would 
enable them . to equal Aston 
Villa’s record ,of seven Cup Final 
victories. 

Wolverhampton Wanderers last 
won the Cup in 1949, but we must 
go back 32 years to find Black¬ 
burn Rover’s name on the 
Wembley programme. In that 
year, incidentally, they caused a 
surprise by beating the much- 
fancied Huddersfield. So look out 
for another surprise on Saturday, 
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Letter from the 
Palace 


The happy girl in the photo : 
graph is Joan Haynes, aged seven, 1 
and she is reading a letter sent to 
her from Buckingham Palace. It 
thanks her for the .blue-and-white 
pram-cover . she has made in 
crochet for Prince Andrew. 

Joan, who goes to the Church 
of England School at Whatstand- 
well, near Matlock, Derbyshire, 
posted the pram-cover to the 
Palace and soon received this reply 
from a Lady-in-Waitibg. 

“1 write at the Queen’s com¬ 
mand to thank you for your letter 
and the pram-cover which you 
have made so beautifully and sent 
for Prince Andrew. Her Majesty 
very much admires the work you 
have put into the present and the 
Queen has much pleasure in 
accepting it for her son. I am 
to send you Her Majesty’s most 
sincere thanks.” 



Joan’s mother said: "‘When she 
started knitting the pram-cover she 
said, she would send it to the 
Queen to be used for Prince 
Andrew', but we never really took 
it seriously,” 


WENT UP BUT NEVER CANE DOWN 


A capsule, or container, carrying 
scientific instruments in the U.S. 
satellite Discoverer XI, has failed 
to return to Earth. 

Discoverer XI was launched 
from Vandenberg Air Base, Cali¬ 
fornia, and began circling the 
Earth once every 92 minutes. On 
its 17th circuit, it was designed 
to part company with the capsule 
which was then to come down by 
parachute , near Hawaii in the 


Pacific, sending out signals giving 
its position to waiting ships and 
planes. ' . 

Over the North Pole the cap¬ 
sule parted from the satellite as 
planned.' But instead of making 
for Hawaii, it apparently followed 
its “parent” round and round the • 
‘ Earth. . 

Now there seems little chance 
of recovering it. 



| THE ROYAL WEDDING 

— Don’t miss this special picture feature on the Royal bride and bridegrooin- 

— to-be. Princess Margaret and Tony Armstrong-Jones. Every girl will 

■— want to read and keep this lovely souvenir issue. 


I' SPECIAL CUT-OUT OFFER 

— Charming PRETTY MAID summer dress, cut out and ready to sew. 
= Choice of four, colours and five length sizes. Complete PRINCESS 

— PACK for as little as 18/-. Every girl will want to wear it. 


ENLARGED NUMBER with four extra pages, and all 


the regular favourites. 

PRINCESS gets more popular every week. To avoid disappoint¬ 
ment, hurry for this exciting May 7th issue today! 



= THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS = 

nilllllllllllllllllllllllllON SALE NOW S D -[illlllllilllllilllllllli 
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ROYAL WEDDING IN ROYAL WESTMINSTER 



Prince Philip, who gives the 
Bride away 



Dr, Roger Gilliatt is Best Man 


Friday is the Day of Crowning Happiness for Princess Margaret and Mr, Antony Armstrong-Jones. 


Bridesmaids Miss Catherine Vesey and Lady Rose Nevill 







Bridesmaids Lady Virginia Fitzroy and Princess Anne 



„ ., . . 0 , , _ , ^ mmmmm® Westminster Abbey, where the marriage will 

Bridesmaids Sarah Lowther and Angela Nevili take place on Friday, 6th of May. Bridesmaids Annabel Rhodes and Marilyn Wills 



The Happy Pair at Windsor with the Queen Mother 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who will officiate 


The Princess at Buckingham Palace after the Royal Wedding of 1947 


I 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


Flowers on the Biggest 
Plants of all 


HANDEL: -.Messiah on RCA 
RE25002/3/4/5. To purchase this 
album of four records is quite an 
expensive undertaking, but one 
which will repay the collector in 



Sir Thomas Beecham 


joyous listening for the rest of his 
life. Sir Thomas Beecham has 
conducted the score magnificently 
and the album, beautifully bound, 
includes a brochure with pro¬ 
gramme notes by him. (LP. 
39s. 9d. each.) 

JOHANN STRAUSS: Viennese 
Memories on Mercury ZEP10055. 
The Vienna Light Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Jan Marek, swirls 
and whirls its way through stirring 
waltzes like Vienna Life , This is 
enchanting music and an exhilara¬ 
ting performance. (EP. 12s. 3Id.) 
EERDE GROFE: Grand Canyon 
Suite on Pye Golden Guinea 
GGL0048. A colour photograph 
on the sleeve shows us the vast 
Grand Canyon, and Grofe was 
inspired by the contrast of desert 
and mountain to produce this 
musical picture, conducted here by 
Wilhelm Schuechter and played by 
the 101 Strings. (LP. 21s.) 
GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suites l 

and 2 on Pye Golden Guinea 


GGLO029. Edvard Grieg wrote this 
score as incidental music for 
Ibsen's play Peer Gynt produced 
in 1876. The composer afterwards 
arranged these two suites from it 
and they have become favourites 
all over the world. This recording 
is by the Hamburg Staatsoper 
Orchestra. (LP. 21s.) 

ERNEST MAX1N ORCHESTRA : 
With My Lore on Top Rank 
BUY020. The Ernest Maxin 
Orchestra became very popular as 
a result of the television series 
Make A Date . The imaginative 
arrangements of such melodies as 
La Vie En Rose and Moonlight and 
Roses make this a delightful and 
relaxing record. (LP. 22s.) 


]\>Jany people do not realise that 
trees have flowers. But in 
fact our native trees are just as 
much flowering plants as the daisy, 
buttercup, and daffodil. 

The fact that they have great 
woody trunks makes them look 
very different from the smaller and 
lowlier plants which botanists call 
'‘herbs," but they are quite closely 
related nevertheless. The rowan 
or mountain ash tree belongs to 
the same family (Rose Family) as 
the strawberry, and if you look 
closely at the white flowers of the 
false acacia, you will see that they 
are shaped exactly like those of a 
sweet pea, and the tree does in 
fact belong to the great pea family. 



REGINALD DIXON: Marching 
With The Organ on Columbia 
SEG7993. The organ is a grand 
and inspiring instrument for play¬ 
ing a rousing march, and Reginald 
Dixon is the right man at the key¬ 
board. Among this selection are 
The Dam Busters and Sons of (he 
Brave. (EP. 10s. 74d.) 


JOE HENDERSON: Ooh! La! 
La! on Pye 7N15257. As the title 
suggests this is gay, light, and 



amusing, with Mr. “Piano” Hen¬ 
derson at his rhythmic best; (45. 
6s. 4d.) 

JERRY LEWIS: Big Songs For 


It is fun to watch for the open¬ 
ing of the flowers and leaves on 
the trees as the season advances.. 
Some well-known trees and shrubs 
produce their flowers (which we 
often call catkins’) before any 
leaves appear at all. 

There are several notable 
members of this class. There is 
the hazel, whose yellow catkins, 
often called lamb's tails, appear in 
January. There is the alder, 
whose yellow-brown catkins follow 


Little People on Brunswick 
OE9479. Many readers will have 
seen comedian Jerry Lewis in his 
films, but it is not often that he 
can be heard singing seriously. 
Jerry Lewis says in the cover notes 
that he likes all people but especi¬ 
ally little people, so if there are 
any little people in your family, 
her? is a suggestion for a Whitsun 
gift. (EP. 12s. 3d.) 

CRAIG DOUGLAS; Sitting In A 
Tree House , Nothing Shakin, Are 
You Really Mine and Go Chase A 
Moonbeam on Decca DFE6633. 
These were four of Craig’s original 
successes, and it is very pleasant 
to be reminded of them. He has 
great charm, and sings as though 
he really understands the lyrics. 
(EP. 10s. llid.) 


The yellow catkins—“ lamb's 
tails "—of the hazel 

in February. Then we have the 
elm, whose flowers consist only of 
tufts of pinkish stamens (they have 
no petals) and often make the 
trees look quite pink in March; 
and the ash, whose flowers are also 
without petals and appear first as 
tufts of purplish-black stamens 
which soon turn green, in April. 
A common shrub in this class is 
the blackthorn, whose white 
blossom appears abundantly on 
the bare twigs in early April. But 
the hawthorn, as its other name of 
May suggests, does not produce 
its white blossom until May. 

Forest trees in bloom 

The flowers of many of our 
forest trees bloom quite shortly 
after the leaves open in early May. 
The oak has catkins at this time, 
and the beech produces small 
tassel-like flowers in good seasons. 

The white candle-like flowers of 
the showy horse-chestnut are at 
their best about the middle of 
May, and there are also many 
native trees and shrubs with attrac¬ 
tive flowers at this season. Among 
them are the rowan or mountain 
ash and the whitebeam, both of 


which have very similar looking 
flat clusters of white flowers, 
although their leaves are very 
different. The rowan’s leaves are 
al! broken into separate leaflets 
like those of the ash. So this 
native of the Highlands is called 
mountain ash. The whitebeam's 
are oval, like those of the elm or 
hazel, and a beautiful silvery white 
underneath. 

There are two species of wild 
guelder rose in Britain, the true 
wild guelder, which has much 
larger white flowers round the out¬ 
side of its flat cluster, and the way¬ 
faring tree, which grows chiefly on 
chalk downs. 

Most of our trees will have 
flowered by the end of May, but 
one which waits till June or July 
to do so is the lime, whose heavily 
scented flowers, attended by 
hundreds of humming bees, 
provide one of the typical smells 
and sounds of a Summer’s day. 

Coniferous (i.e., cone-bearing) 
trees like pines, spruces, and 



The white blossom of the 
blackthorn 

P/joto£rop/»s by John Markham 


larches, have cones instead of 
flowers, but these can be very 
attractively coloured, like flowers, 
in the early stages of their develop¬ 
ment. Larch cones, for instance, 
are pink at first. 

Richard Fitter 


WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak (4) 


Forgetting his promise to make Brooke Governor 
of Sarawak, Muda Hassim suggested that he should 


become a trader. But he had no intention of 
paying for Brooke’s first cargo, for he was under 


the influence of Makota, 
and hated Brooke. 


a chieftain who feared 




THWARTED OF THEIR PREY, THE PIRATES 
INTENDED TO 80ARD BROOKES SHIPS, BUT 
SHEERED OFF WHEN THEY SAW THEM 
PREPARED FOR ACTION... 


MUDA HASSIM PRETENDED 
TO KNOW NOTHING OF 
MAKOTA’S SCHEME, BUT HE 
ORDERED THE PIRATES TO 
RETURN WHEN BROOKE 
THREATENED TO ATTACK iEM 

OUTCOME OF MAKOTA’S TERRIBLE PLOT 



BROOKE HAVING BECOME A 
HERO TO THE MALAYS AND 
DYAKS, MAKOTA CONCOCTED 
A POISON PIOT TO GET 
RID OF HIM,, 



INSTALMENT 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckertdge 


Jennings sells his telescope case 
and buys a music stand as a birth¬ 
day present for Darbishire, only 
in find that his friend has ex¬ 
changed his recorder for a tele- 
scope intended as a gift for 
Jennings, As neither present is 
acceptable, Jennings tries to 
remedy the situation . 

18. Music hath charms 

After lunch Jennings went in 
search of Venables. The 
telescope was such a well-known 
piece of property that he had 
known from the start where 
Darbishire had obtained it. Per¬ 
haps, with a little persuasion, 
Venables might be prevailed upon 
to do another swop! 

But Venables wouldn’t! 

“No jolly fear,” he retorted 
when Jennings broached the sub¬ 
ject during the rest period in the 
library, “I’m not giving that re¬ 
corder back. After all, it was a 
fair exchange and Darbishire 
agreed to it.” 

It was useless to prolong the 
discussion, Jennings decided. He 
turned away and wan¬ 
dered aimlessly out of 
the room, his mind 
busy with the prob¬ 
lem confronting him. 

Now that he had dis¬ 
posed of his recorder 
Darbishire would be 
unable to take part in 
the concert on Sun¬ 
day. Surely, then, 

Mr. Hind should be 
told that his pupil 
^vas not deliberately 
playing truant and 
that his absence was 
Jue to circumstances 
oeyond his control. 

There was no 
chance then to ex¬ 
plain matters to the 
master, but when 
work was finally 
finished for the day 
Jennings trotted along 
to the music room, 
where a rehearsal for 
the Sunday concert 
was due to take place. 

The room was 
thronged with re¬ 
corder players and loud with the 
sound of experimental squeaks 
and chirrups. When Jennings 
arrived the practice was just about 
to start: Mr. Hind, wreathed in 
blue smoke, was standing by the 
piano sorting out sheets of music, 
with the doubtful assistance of 
Rumbelow and Martin-Jones. 

Jennings came straight to the 
point. 

“Sir, please, sir. I want to 
speak to you about Darbishire,” 
he began. “You see, he can’t 
come any more.” 

“Oh, he can’t, can't he! Found 
something better to* do; I sup¬ 
pose!” There was a rasp of 


annoyance in the music master’s 
voice. “I’ve had just about enough 
of this sort of slackness. If 1 give 
up my free time to teach boys to 
play the recorder I expect them to 
be keen enough to practise regu¬ 
larly and turn up to rehearsals.” 

“Oh, but, sir, it’s not like that 
at all. He’s terribly keen, really, 
only . . 

“Only he can’t be bothered to 
turn up,” Mr. Hind broke in. 
“Well, he’s not wriggling out of 
his responsibilities like that. It’s 
not fair to the others. So you can 
tell Master Darbishire, with my 
compliments, that all boys who 
own a recorder are going to take 
part in this concert whether they 
like it or not.” 

“But, sir, you don’t understand. 
What I meant was . , .” 

“ Run away, Jennings, I’m 
busy.” 

Grumbling to himself Jennings 
left the room. Mr. Hind was be¬ 
ing jolly unfair, he decided. There 
was poor old Darbi longing to 
take part and being blamed for 



Jennings was trying to read the football 
fixture list through the telescope. 

what wasn’t his fault; while at the 
same time Venables, who couldn’t 
play two notes without setting 
everyone’s teeth on edge, was the 
proud owner of a . . . 

Jennings scratched his ear 
thoughtfully as an idea took shape 
in his mind. It was only the 
glimmering of an idea, but it 
might work. At any rate it was 
worth trying. With an abrupt 
change of direction he turned to 
the right and hurried away to¬ 
wards the, common-room to put 
liis idea into practice. 

Venables was arranging his 
stamp collection when Jennings 
tapped him' on the shoulder and 


said: “Hey! Why aren't you at 
the rehearsal?” 

The philatelist wrinkled his nose 
in puziled manner. “Rehearsal? 
What are you woilling about? 
! r m not in Mr. Hind's band.” 

“You jolly well are. Everyone 
who owns a recorder* has got to 
take part in the concert. Mr. Hind 
said so.” 

A look of hostile disbelief came 
into Venables’ eyes. “You’re 
making it up,” he protested. 
“You’re just saying it to put the 
wind up me.” 

Key witnesses 

At that moment Rumbelow and 
Martin-Jones scampered in 
through the open door. Jennings 
turned to the newcomers to wit¬ 
ness the truth of his statement. 

“Hey, you two, over there. 
You were in the music room just 
now when 1 was talking to Mr. 
Hind, weren’t you?” 

Rumbelow glanced round and 
nodded. “That’s right. We’ve 
just come from there.” 

“And what did he say about 
chaps who’d got recorders?” 

Without hesitation Rumbelow 
said: “He said they’d all got to 
play them at the concert. Whether 
they wanted to or not.” 

From across the room Temple 
looked up from his library book 
and added his testimony. “That's 
stale news! Mr. Hind told me 
that weeks ago when he took me 
into Dunhambury.” 

Venables was shaken. In a 
worried voice he said: “Yes, but 
if I cant play the thing what am 
Tgoing to do?” ' 

“Better go and see Mr. Hind 
and tell him ” suggested Temple. 

Spine-chilling 

“I shouldn’t, if I were you,” 
Martin-Jones advised. “He’s in a 
supersonic bate at the moment, 
and if anyone else tells him they’ve 
got a recorder but don’t want to 
play . . ” He shrugged his 
shoulders to imply spine-chilling 
consequences. 

“So now you know,” said 
Jennings with a satisfied grin. 
“Honestly, Ven, I’m looking for¬ 
ward to hearing you at the con¬ 
cert ” 

“Oh shut up!” Venables re¬ 
torted angrily. “I wish I’d never 
swopped the mouldy thing now.” 
Had he stopped to reflect he might 
have realised that Mr. Hind’s rule 
had been made with someone ^Ise 
in mind and was meant to apply 
only to recent absentees from the 
ranks of the orchestra. But over¬ 
come by panic, Venables didn't 
stop to think. 

Quietly, Jennings said: “Of 
course, if you hadn’t got a re¬ 
corder you’d be all right. It f s only 
chaps who actually own them .that 
Mr. Hind is checking up on.” 

For a . moment Venables 


wrestled with his feelings. Then 
he wheeled round to his locker 
and produced the recorder from 
underneath a jumbled pile of 
possessions. 

“Where’s Darbishire?” he de¬ 
manded, making for the door. 

“Probably in the library, plug¬ 
ging his ears so he can’t hear the 
rehearsal.” Jennings grinned 
broadly as Venables left the room. 
Now 7 , at any rate, old Darbi could 
stop worrying. So far so good. 
But one important item had still 
to be settled. 

Jennings turned to Temple and 
;S.iid casually: “By the way, I 
suppose you’ve eaten all those 
biscuits I sold you the other 
week?” 

Temple nodded. “Goodness, 
yes. Ages ago.” , . 

“So you don’t still need that 
battered old leather case I gave 
\ou to keep them in.” 

“No, not really. Still, it was 
part of the swop, don’t forget, so 
you needn’t think I’m going to 
give it back to you for nothing.” 

Jennings looked shocked. “I 
wasn't expecting you to give it 
back. I just wondered whether 
you’d like to swop it for, well, for 
instance, a large chunk of iced 
birthday cake with marzipan round 
the top.” 

He had no hesitation in making 
this offer. For when his friend 
found that his precious recorder 
was being returned to him in 
time for the concert he would 
spare no effort to ensure that the 
leather case, also, was restored to 
its former owner. 

During the next two days Darbi¬ 
shire spent every spare moment 


practising the Blue Bells of Scot¬ 
land in readiness for the concert 
on Sunday evening. Now that he 
had his instrument back he was 
determined to make up for lost 
time. 

Common-room, changing-room, 
corridors and quad all echoed to 
the sound of his recorder, and the 
squeak of his music stand being 
extended to the correct height. In 
bed he practised his fingering on 
his toothbrush and. in class he 
aroused Mr. Wilkins’ wrath by 
picking out the notes on a ruler 
held between his lips. He made 
his peace with Mr. Hind and was 
so keen and willing at the final 
rehearsal that he was selected to 
play several bars of the melody as 
a solo. . • 1 

Silent rehearsal 

As Mr. Carter crossed the front 
hall on his way to the concert on 
Sunday evening he came across 
Jennings and Darbishire. Jen¬ 
nings was seemingly trying to read 
the football fixture list on the 
notice board through a pocket 
telescope. Darbishire, with a 
music stand under one arm and a 
recorder protruding from his 
jacket pocket, was having a last- 
minute silent rehearsal on his 
toothbrush. 

Mr. Carter gave him an en¬ 
couraging smile and said: “I’m 
looking forward to your solo, 
Darbishire.” 

The musician gulped slightly. 
“Yes, sir. I’m a bit nervous, 
though. I’ve just been having a 
little tremble all by myself in the 
changing-room.” 

Continued on page 10 
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2 HIGH 


VALUE & 1 ELUSIVE 


MALTA for 6d. 



WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP* Canterbury. Ltd. 


To all requesting our Quality Approvals we 
will send these 3 fine Malta t Cat. value 4/9, 
for 6d. only (Abroad 
1/- extra). Without 
Approvals price 2/3. 
Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
If you wish you may 
Join "THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub. I/-, Approvals 
sent monthly. Fine 
Gifts. (Postal Sec. 
1897.) 

Please tell your_ 
parents* 

(Dept. 1171, Canterbury, Kent t|| J) 


m ■ 


£2 FREE 

(Catalogue Value) 
MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 

Hundreds of stamps of a total 
catalogue value of over 40/- and 
contained in our sensational treasure 
trove packet sent IMMEDIATELY 
free to anyone requesting our 
Bargain Approvals. 

In addition to this bumper packet 
vou will receive: 

A complete French Colonial jlnlmal 
set, 

Plus 3 British Empire High Values, 
Plus a modern aeroplane stamp of 
America, 

Plus a stamp over 100 years old, one 
of the first issued. 

Plus a Pakistan commemorative 
depicting Eastern Temple, 

Plus a Stamp beautifully depicting 
the Xmas scene, 

Plus a large animal stamp from 
Eastern Africa. 

PLUS THE FAMOUS BLACK SWAN 
WRITE NOW With 8d. for postage 
asking your parents” permission. 

iHUhritlures: HID. 

C.N.24 

14 St. James's St., Brighton, Sx. 


■■■■■■■ 


★ "SILKWORMS” ★ 

100 EGGS For rearing on Mulberry & Lettuce 
with full rearing instructions 2/- plus 4td. 
postage. Photographs of various stages 1/-. 
fckelns of silk Sd. Cocoons 3 for 1/-. Pierced 
Cocoons 3d. Silk Hand Waste 60. pkt. Mul¬ 
berry seed 1/- pkt. plus 3d. post. Japanese 
“Stile Bo*“ 2/- & Japanese books on 
i "SILK'* 4/- & 5/- each plus 61. post. 

If in doubt send S.A.E for list . 

JOHN A. ANGEL (CN1.20 Edward Ave„ 
t Bishopstoke, Eastleigh, Hampshire 


too Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Garage to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN25), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


SURPRISE PACKET J5WBSS, 

Request to see our famous DISCOUNT 
■Approvals and enclose 3d. stamp for return 
.postage, and you will receive FREE OF 
CHARGE 50 SELECTED STAMPS; Plus 
I perforation Gauge ALSO EXTRA SURPRISE 
: PACKET. (If you send 1/- Postal Order to 
cover postage we will also send Free Stamp 
ALBUM), Please tell your Parents. 
MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN39). 

42 Castlevtew Gardens, ILFORD, Essex 


500 FREE 
STAMPS 

MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 

To all new members of the 4 Star 
Stamp Club cent immediately as -an 
introductory offer to our Bargain 
Approvals. 

WRITE NOW, 'With 1/- for postage 
asking your parents* permission. 

gfoiienturetf £tb. 

C.N.22 

14 $t. James's St., Brighton, Sx. 


31 ANIMAL STAMPS 
FREE! 

Simply give us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
and we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. ]S"o obligation' to 
buy anything. 

rfease tell your parents you are writing . 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. E.59L Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


1 G.B. £1 Stiver 
Wedding, Used 20/- 


(All Different) 


100 China 
10 Siam 
10 Zanzibar 
10 Aden 
10 Ascension 
100 Hungary 


Hunga . 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
25 Finland 1/- 

25 Sweden 1/- 

100 Australia 5/- 

7 Brunei 1/3 

10 Sarawak 2/6 


12 Herm Island 

Trlangulars 3/- 
10 Tonga 3/G 

10 Grenada 2/6 

10 Caymans 3/- 

10 North Borneo 2/6 
10 Seychelles 3/- 
100 Italy 2/- 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2 /- 

200 Germany S/+ 

100 World 2A 

500 St amp Mounts 3d. 


Orders tinder 5/- please add 2d. 
return postage. 

Despatch per return. Satisfaction Guaran¬ 
teed. We do not send unsolicited Approvals, 
GIBBONS' I960 SIMPLIFIED CATALOGUE 

22/6 plus 2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 




YOUR OWN 
CHEQUE BOOK 
FREE! 

Be the envy of your friends by 
owning this book of special cheques 
Of the BANK OF, ADVENTURES 
LTD. Given free to all new members 
Of the FOUR STAR STAMP CLUB 
with its Bargain Approvals and 
MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. These 
cheques have REAL VALUE and 
will buy stamps. 

WRITE NOW , with 6d . for postage 
asking your parents * permiaa ton-. 

Slbtotntures: 3ttb. 

C.N.M 

1 4 St. James's St., Brighton, Sx. 


■ ■■■■■■■ 


COLLECTION FREE! 

Worldwide collection from nearly 
30 countries abounding in birds and 
butterflies, etc., large pictorials, flowers, 
maps and high values offered absolutely 
free to genuine Approval applicants 
enclosing 4!d. postage. 
please tell your parents. 

DEVON SERVICES LIMITED 
115 Exeter Road, DAWLISH, Devon 


ARGOSY 

the short story magazine 

EVERY V6 MONTH 


30 DIFFERENT CRE " t ™ TAm FREE 

This fine packet containing stamps issued from 1858—1958, com- 
memoratives and values to 5/- catalogued over 7/- sent FREE to all 
applicants for our British Colonial Approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. 
{Phase tell your parents.) 


GREAT BRITAIN SPECIAL OFFERS 
1955 Q.E. £1 FINE USED 5/- PARCEL POST.. 2/6 
1958 EMPIRE GAMES SET FINE USED .. 1/6 SET 


R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


The Children** TJewsftofter. 7th Mcy, i960 


Paying tribute to the 
Boy Scouts 


Jn addition to the Canadian and 
Australian Girl Guide stamps 
I mentioned last month, a new 
series of Greek stamps will interest 
all Scouts and Guides. Issued to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the Greek Boy Scout Movement, 
the series contains eight different 
stamps printed in natural colours. 






One value portrays the Crown 
Prince Constantine, heir to the 
throne of Greece, who is the .Chief 
Scout of his country. Other values 
show various scouting activities. 




"j 



On the 70-lepta stamp arc three 
Scouts studying a map in front of 
their tent. This new series will 
cost about 3s. 6d. in Britain, but 
a short set of seven stamps, with- 
out the top value, the 6-drachma, 
should be about half that amount. 

Collectors of flower stamps will 
be delighted with the series to 
be issued this month in the Nether¬ 
lands. Each stamp shows a fine 
flower in full colour, including sea- 
holly, gorsc, and (pictured here) 
water-lilies. 

A special post office has been 


THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

Continued from page 9 

“Don’t worry,” Mr. Carter con¬ 
soled him. “I expect you’ll be all 
right when the time comes.” 

As it happened, Darbishire was 
all right when the time came. The 
Blue Bells of Scotland was ren¬ 
dered without the playing of a 
single false note and was greeted 
with cries of “Encore!” And 
when at last the programme was 
over it was agreed on all sides that 
Mr. Hind’s musical evening had 
been an outstanding success. 

To be continued 


Brooms and baskets-handmade 



In his workshop at Bewdley, Worcestershire, Mr. Alfred Birch 
plies two ancient crafts. He makes besoms, or birch brooms, 
and also fruit and garden baskets. One of his orders this year 
was for a broom for Cinderella in a pantomime. 


would noticeably alter the Queen’s 
expression. 

The chosen portrait was taken 
from a medattftm designed by 
William Wyon to commemorate 
Qaeen Victoria’s first official visit 
to the City of London, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1837, When she was 18. 

The Queen was so pleased with 
her portrait on the new stamps of 
1840 that throughout her long 
reign it was never changed. Sixty 
years later, in April, 1900, the 
halfpenny stamp pictured here was 


opened at the Rotterdam Flower 
Show, know as the Floriade, so 
that visitors may buy these beauti¬ 
ful stamps to use on their picture 
postcards. The stamps carry an 
extra premium above their ordi¬ 
nary face value, and the money 
from this will be given to various 
deserving charities. 

'Jhns week is the 120th anniver-' 
sary of the world’s first 
postage stamps, the famous Penny 
Black and its companion, the Two¬ 
penny Blue. They were placed on 
sale on 1st May, 1840, and came 
into use five days later. 

Their design, a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, was chosen be¬ 
cause the government considered 
that forgers—people trying to 
print stamps illegally—would be 
unable to copy a portrait exactly. 
Even a few lines of difference 



issued. The portrait on it is. the 
same as that on the Penny Black, 
although the Queen was by this 
time an old lady of over 80. 

Non-collectors are sometimes 
deceived by the youthful portrait 
into thinking that issues such as 
this halfpenny stamp were made at 
the beginning of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and are therefore valuable. 
This is not so, as a-glance at any 
catalogue of British stamps will 
reveal. C. W. Hill 



NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHEft-EVEA/ 


That's what Gratis pool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made Film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing). NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS- 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for IS years. 
Sizes 120, 620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.5), GLASGOW, C,l 



Full details of camp sites in 
the British Jsfes, 3/- from 
newsagents and camp¬ 
ing equipment 
shops. 


SWING THE KILT! 

UJP? a ^ e interested in a real Scottish-made 
Kilt in dan tartan, you should send stamped, 
addressed envelope for an estimate and give 
as many details as possible Prices £6.15.0 
* or a 5-year-old child. La(Ues* £13.10.0 up 
1 f}* lOT l?' Fu Uest yardage and perfect 
Scottish craftsmanship. All hand-sewn and 
hand-plea ted. 

J. MacDAVID & SON 
KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagents, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


6d. each 
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! PUZZLE I 
I PARADE [ 
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CLUES TO THE 
CLUES 

Can you complete the words 
from the clues given ? As extra 
clues , the words needed can all he 
found by looking at the illustra¬ 
tion. . 



2. Type of vessel with narrow 
mouth, 

4. To falter. 

7. Continent. 

READING DOWN 

1, An artist’s finest work. 

3. A jointed line measuring 66 
feet. 

5. The male swine. 

6. Mammal of the sea. 

Word Diamond 

If you answer the clues cor¬ 
rectly, the middle letters reading 
down and across will form the 
name of a county of southern Eng¬ 
land. » ’ ‘ 

J±r the beginning of Hull 

In nursery rhvme, one had a 
fiddle 

Deadly South African snake 
One division of a book 
The county you seek 
Ridge between a horse's shoulder- 
blades 
Indian corn 
Important limb 
The end of pride. 

POOR UMBRELLA 

Qh dear. I've lost my owner! 

The umbrella said to me. 

I’m always losing sight of him, in 
such a hurry is he. 

When he gets out of buses and 
trains 

I do not seem to have the brains 
To step out quickly by his side 
And follow in his lengthy stride. 

I knoW that I shall have to go 
To that dull place, the L.P.O. 

Lost in London 

The following sights of London 
have become muddled up. Can 
you sort them out? 
gcRPENTlNn in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens; Stephenson’s Rocket at 
the Old Bailey; the Figure of 
Justice above the Science Museum; 
Poets’ Corner in St. Paul’s; the 
Peter Pan statue in Hyde Park; the 
Whispering Gallery in Westminster 
Abbey. 


Name the rivers 

Can you name the rivers from 
the clues given? 

JTamous for its sturgeon. 

Sacred to Hindus. 

Known by Red Indians as “Father 
of the Waters.” 

In mythology, souls were carried 
oyer it. 

Sometimes called the Yellow 
River. 

A touch of the sun 

Qn a clear day. the Sun gives 
465,000 times as much light to 
the Earth as the Full Moon gives, 
and 420 million times more than 
all the stars put together. 


WHAT AM f? 

^\£y first is in barren and also in 
bare. 

My second's in couple but not in 
pair. 

My third is in little and also in 
small. 

My fourth is in cricket but not in 
ball. 

My fifth is in biscuit and also in 
bun, 

’My sixth is in scamper but not in 
run. 

My seventh’s in feather but not in 
- frond— 

My whole you can see at the edge 
of the pond! 

WATER IN OUR 
LIVES 

Jt has been calculated that to 
, support the life of a. single 
human being for. one year, six 
thousand tons of water are needed. 
One ton is actually drunk, the re¬ 
mainder being needed in the grow¬ 
ing of food. And to grow 
sufficient grain to make a one- 
pound loaf, two tons of water will 
be consumed. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences , the 
blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly ? 

Answers are given in column 5 
1. The teacher gave him a sharp 4. This is the goose ihat —- 


over the knuckles. 

I used some brown paper to 
— up my parcel. 

2. It was a convincing tale that 

the culprits -. 

The big bell-a funeral 

knell. 

3. She was smartly dressed from 

top to -. 

Our car broke down and had 
to be taken in-. 


the golden eggs. 

It is pleasant to - in the 

sun and get brown. 

The members of the jury were 
sworn ■ —. 

Many travellers put up at the 
wayside.-. 

If the train is late we shall 
have to-. 

That is a great - oil my 

mind. 


How many can you find ? 



Look: closely at the picture and sec how many things beginning 
with the letter W you can find. There are at least a dozen. 


it 


Personalities in porcelain 



Porcelain figures of well-known actors were popular in the days 
before photography. Now the tradition has been revived by 
the Briglin Pottery in London. The figures here represent 
Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra ; Sir Laurence Olivier as Henry V ; 
Paul Robeson as Othello ; and Sir John Gielgud as Hamlet. 


Billy tries his hand at 
Do-It-Yourself 


B'U-V had been given a do-it- 
yourself model boat kit by an 
aunt who had arrived unexpectedly. 
As soon as she had gone he set 
to work to put it together. 

With the glue provided, he 
stuck the two halves of the hull 
together and then placed the deck 
in position. So far so good. 

Then he came across a problem. 
** Daddy, which is port and which 
is starboard?” he asked. 

Daddy looked up from his 
paper. “Port is left and starboard 
ii right as you face the bows. Let 
me show 1 you.’’ He sat down be- 
s:de Billy and put the gun- 
mountings in the right positions. 

A few moments later Billy piped 
up again. “Where is ‘immediately 
aft of the forward aerial’?” Once 
again Daddy stopped to show him 
the right position. 

“Hm, this looks a tricky bit” 
he muttered. “I'd better give you 


a hand with this boat.” He fixed 
the boat in its correct spot and then 
went hack to his paper. But not 
for long. 

, “Daddy, can you help me to 
stick this radar mast in?” 

Daddy took the tiny mast, 
placed a spot of glue on the end, 
and pushed it into the right hole. 
Then he glanced at the next in¬ 
struction . . . and the next . . . 
and the next . . . 

About an hour later he straight¬ 
ened up. “There she is, all 
finished. I reckon we made a 
good job of that, Billy.” 

Just then Paul came in to see 
if Billy could play. He saw the 
boat on the table, 

“Wow! What a super boat! 
Did you make it, Billy?” 

“Well, I did have a little help,” 
replied Billy, trying hard not to 
tell a lie, “Actually, it’s quite easy 
once you get the knack of it!” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Clues to the dues. ACROSS. 2 
Flagon ; 4 Waver ;> 7 Europe. 

DOWN. 1 Masterpiece ; 3 Chain ; 
5 Boar ; 6 Seal. 

Lost in London. Serpentine—Hyde 
Park ; Stephenson’s Rocket—Science 
Museum ; Figure of Justice— Old 
Eailey ; Poets’ Corner—Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey ; Peter Pan statue— 
Kensington . Gardens ; Whispering 
Gallery—St. Paul’s. Name the 
rivers. Volga ; Ganges ; Mississippi; 
Styx ; Hwang-Ho. What am I ? 
Bulrush. 


UST WKX’S MSWcR Word Diamond 
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MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Rap, wrap. 2 Told, tolled. 3 Toe, 
tow. 4 Lays, laze. 5 In, inn. 6'Wait; 
weight. 



AND PAY OFF 
ANY ITEM 


DEPOSIT ANY ITEM + 

REAL RADIO/ 

20 '- 



Plus 2/- 
post/pfca. 
orC.O.D. 

essential. Ideal for Bedrooms. Radio-minded 
boys, etc. No Electricity, No Batteries. Works 
anywhere. Bakelite case. 4 in. X 2 i n. x 4 in. 


DIODE VALVE 
Without 'Phones 
Inc. ‘phones 31 

REAL RADIO 
RECEPTION— NOT 
A TOYJ Earphones 


7 IR REAL MICROSCOPE 

“ ^ 1/9 post ed/a or C.O.D, 


Plus 1/9 post__ 

★ For all students and school work. 

. ★ En 1 a rges up to 501 imes. * Rack & 

SV pinion focusing. A Complete with 
Si slides—specimen box. * Forceps 
and full instructions, 
in. X 3 in. X in. 

Luxe Junior Scientist 
Model 25/- + 2/6 V./pkg. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.101, 623-7 Holloway Rood. London. N.19 


IJ 


Send 2d. for Must rated Lists 

WATERPROOFED 
BRAND NEW 

RIDGE 
TENT 

for Hikers, 
Cyclists, 
Beach, 

, Cardens. 

Plus 2/6 out. C.O.D. ex. Sleeps Two. 
Strong tent cloth. Complete with 
pegs. Two 3-p!ece poles in handy 
carrying bag. Lightweight. Easy to 
erect. 5 ft. X 4 ft. X 3 It. high. 



JUNIOR 1 34/8 


SENIOR 42/6 4- 3/- carr. orC.O.D. 
6 r X 4 r C" X 3' 9" high, 9" walls. 
MAJOR 85/- + 3/6 carr. or C.O.D. 
Rot and mildew proof and water¬ 
proofed. Green tent canvas. Sleeps 
two easily. V X 4'6" X 3'9" high, 
l'G" walls. 
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HOLIDAY TOURS FOR BRITAIN’S Through the hoop 
SOCCER CLUBS 


X H£ final whistle at Saturday’s 
F.A. Cup Final (see page 6) 
will barely have faded when a 
number of British clubs will pack 
their bags and start . on their 
Summer tours. 

Sunderland leave on Cup Final 
day itself to playgames in Switzer¬ 
land and Germany* two countries 
who will be hosts also to Sheffield 
United. Middlesbrough, and 
Everton. 

Burnley, Kilmarnock, and 
Glenavon will be Britain’s 
representatives in the United 
States International Soccer 
Tournament which kicks-off in 
Nesv York on 25th May and is 
rim in two sections—25th May to 
19th June and 2nd to 30th July. If 
any of them are successful in their 
section, they will return to New 
York, to play in the Final on 
4th August against the winners of 
section two. 

Birmingham City, who will 
play the second leg of their Inter 
Cities Fairs Cup competition 
against Barcelona in Spain this 


Learning at Lord’s 



Twin brothers Christopher 
(left) and Jonathan Hunt get 
some batting tips from 
Norman Oldfield at the 
M.C.C. Training School at 
Lord's. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Tony Macedo, the Fulham 
goalkeeper, can play for Eng¬ 
land only against overseas 
teams. Why? 

2. What is “the toughest canoe 
race in the world ”? 

3. Which country has won the 
men s sprint relay at every 
Olympics since 1920? 

4. Which soccer team plays at 
Roker Park? 

5. Which two teams will play in 
the Rugby League Cup Final at 
Wembley on 14th May? 

6. What is the present land speed 
record and who holds it? 

■tr<rai Z't6£ n? *«w<o rnior j?s 

31BI 3m *9 'AllUUX PPy33|FA\ put? URH *5 

•poB^ppns > 'sojfjs paiiufi atu, ‘r 

M5]SL1ILU1S3,\\ pat S3ZXA0Q IIMWISq 30TJI 

?qx ’Z •ffllffW p? mod seal oh 


Wednesday, will stay for a while 
in that country playing * two 
further matches. 

West Bromwich Albion also 
plan a playing “holiday” in 
Southern Spain. 

For Bolton Wanderers, however, 
Spain will be but one of four 
countries they intend to visit on 
their six-game trip which also 
takes in Greece, Austria, and 
Holland. 

Manchester United and Hearts 
will be off to the United States 
and Canada and besides playing 
local opposition, will meet each 
other four times in a series the 
Americans have tagged “miniature 
England-Scotland ” internationals. 

Heading eastwards are Port 
Vale, who will play four games in 
Czechoslovakia; Leeds, who will 
play five games in Germany; and 
Sheffield Wednesday, who have 
arranged three matches in Russia 
—in Moscow on 24th May, Tbilisi 
on 28th May, and Moscow again 
on 1st June. 

Stoke hope to go to Bulgaria, 

“Cat” Racing 
in the 
Olympics 

A step which may lead to cata¬ 
maran racing in the 1964 
Olympic Games’ has been taken 
by the Royal Yachting Associa¬ 
tion. It is to encourage the design 
of a two-man racing “cat” for 
international events. 

The new “cat” is to be not 
more than 25 feet in length, a 
spokesman of the Association told 
our correspondent, with a 14-foot 
beam and a maximum sail area of 
300 square feet. 

A twin-hulled sailing craft used 
largely off the Indian coast and 
South America, the catamaran has 
gained considerable popularity in 
recent years in this country and 
is the fastest sailing racing craft 
in the world. 

“More than 800 of the most 
popular type of ‘cat’ have now 
been sold,” said the Association 
spokesman, “and more than 300 
are registered as racing craft.” 


and Rotherham are in touch with 
Finnish authorities for a lightning 
tour in that country. 

Other clubs who have informed 
the Football Association of their 
intention to stage close-season 
tours include Aston Villa (Sweden 
and Denmark); Blackpool (Egypt); 
Fulham (Italy); Manchester City 
(Germany and Belgium); Tranmere 
(Eire); Coventry (Portugal); 
Walsall (Holland, Germany and 
Austria), and Arsenal, Blackburn, 
Brighton, Preston North End, 
Spurs, and West Ham. 

Several of the players will have 
to join their clubs later, for they 
are vvapted for the England and 
the Under-23 teams which are also 
touring in May. 

England play Yugoslavia at 
Wembley on 11th May, then fly 
to play Spain in Madrid on 15th 
May and Hungary on 22nd May. 
The Under-23 games are: East 
Germany (Berlin,' 15th May), 
Poland (Warsaw, 18th May), and 
Israel (Tel Aviv, 22nd May), 



This German girl is in London 
teaching a system of physical 
training known as the Medau 
Method, which makes special 
use of hoops. 


QUICK STARTER ON THE 
SPEEDWAY TRACK 


JJilly Smith, younger brother of 
Alan Smith, captain of the 
Rayleigh speedway team, had 
shown little interest in the sport 
prior to the start of this season. 
Then he accompanied brother 
Alan to the Rayleigh track and 
was persuaded to try his hand in 
a practice ride. 

He showed such skill that Vic 
Gooden, manager of Ipswich, 


promptly offered him an engage¬ 
ment with his team, 

A few nights later, with a bike 
and kit borrowed from his 
brother, Billy rode in his first real 
speedway meeting on a track he 
had never seen before! Now, 
after the quickest “promotion” in 
the history of speedway racing, - 
Billy is all out to reach the top. 


18-y ear-old 
runs for 
Britain 

Tony . Harris, 18-year-old 
Mitcham athlete, is off to 
France this weekend. Britain’s 
fastest-ever junior half-miler, he 
has been invited to compete with 
four other British athletes in an 
international meeting at Tourcoing 
on Sunday. 

Although running for a Great 
Britain team, Tony will not get a 
representative vest. But it should 
not be long before he achieves that 
ambition. Only three seniors ran 
faster than he did over a half 
mile last Summer. 


Problem for young Roy Cottee 


R ov Cottee, 16-year-old East 
Ham ' schoolboy, faces a 
dilemma. He is a sporting all- 
rounder who might achieve senior 
fame at any one of three sports— 
boxing, soccer, or rugby. 

Two years ago he won the 
9st. 31b. Junior B title at the 
National Schools Boxing Cham¬ 
pionships. Last year he won the 
9$t. 91b, intermediate champion¬ 
ship; and recently he completed a 
brilliant hat-trick when he took 
the lOst. 21b. senior title. 

Roy has also won fame at 
soccer, for two seasons ago he 


played inside-right for the East 
Ham Schools XI which reached 
the semi-finals of the English F.A. 
Trophy. And during this past 
season he played full-back for the 
East Ham Grammar School rugby 
XV. 

John Mitten, son of the former 
England winger, faced a simi¬ 
lar problem two or three years 
ago. John won a schoolboy inter¬ 
national soccer cap; played cricket 
for Surrey schoolboys; and won 
a National schoolboy boxing title. 

When his father became 


manager of Newcastle United, 
young John joined the club as an 
amateur, and during this past 
season he achieved first team 
status and was offered a profes¬ 
sional engagement. 

John refused the offer, however, 
for he is also keen to make his 
name on the cricket field with 
Lancashire and realises that his 
responsibilities as a professional 
footballer would interfere with his 
chance of establishing himself as 
a batsman-wicket-keeper, because 
of the overlapping of the two 
seasons. 


















































































































































